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NEW  YORK  HERALD. 

New  York,  Tlmrsday,  May  15,  1845. 


Gr«r.t  in  life  Historical  Uwlely  ®n  flu* 

Stow  Suiiu-  of  the  Country.— Intense  Excite. 
lueiiiiTlif  Coiuifry  Safe,  and  tlie  “United 
States  of  America”  still  tlie  “United  States 
of  America  I” 

One  of  the  largest  meetings  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  which  has  been  held  since  its  organi- 
zation, took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  The  re- 
port of  the  learned  committee  on  giving  a new  name 
to  the  country,  was  the  order  of  the  evening,  and  it 
was  owing  to  this  that  the  assemblage  of  savans  was 
so  much  more  crowded  and  excited  than  usual. 

The  Vice  President,  the  Hon.  Luther  Bradish, 
having  taken  the  Chair,  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
and  the  business  of  the  evening  was  commenced.' 

Letters  from  Chief  Justice  Storey,  and  Mr.  Clay, 
in  reply  to  the  circular  of  the  Society,  soliciting  their 
opinion  in  the  proposed  change  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  country,  were  read.  Both  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  expressed  the  belief  that  a change  was  not 
practicable. 

Th-  order  ot  the  evening  was  then  announced  l%r 
the  Chiarman,  on  vhtoii — 


D.  I).  Field,  Uoq.,  rose  o.iid  thus  a blessed  the  Society. 
Mr.  President — I beg-  you  will  indulge  me  for  a moment, 
while  I state  the  history  of  these  resolutions.  The  desig- 
nation ‘-United  States  of  America”  is  not  a national  name; 
but  is,  and  was  intended  to  be  a political  federative  title, 
and  nothing  else.  It  was  originally  given  as  the  title  of  the 
confederation  when  the  States  were  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent and  intended  to  remain  so.  It  was  given  at  a time 
when  we  were  not  one  nation — when  we  were  thirteen 
independent  nations,  then  for  the  first  time  struggling  to 
form  an  alliance  or  confederation  against  the  common 
enemy  who  sought  to  oppress  as.  Afterwards  when  the 
Constitution  was  formed,  it  was  not  thought  advisa- 
ble to  change  that  designation.  Under  that  the  war 
had  been  carried  onto  a successful  termination,  but  it 
was  not  a national  name,  notwithstanding.  In  process  of 
time,  the  convenience,  the  necessity  of  language,  I 
might  say,  has  induced  the  use  of  the  word  America  to 
a great  extent,  to  represent  the  country,  and  by  conse- 
quence, of  the  adjective  “American,”  to  represent  its  in- 
habitants and  productions  generally.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  word  is  not  invariably  used  in  that  sense, 
and  all  the  time  the  continent  still  retains  the  same  de- 
signation, so  that  whenever  the  continent  is  referred,  to  or 
its  productions — its  discovery — its  mountains,  rivers, 
lakes — all  are  designated  as  the  American  mountains , 
lakes,  rivers,  and  so  on.  Now,  sir,  this  confusion  has  led 
to  a very  general  inquiry  whether  or  not  some  means 
could  be  devised  of  obviating  it,  and  it  was  in  the  hope 
that  something  of  that  kind  might  be  done  that  this  move- 
ment was  originated.  It  arose  with  the  wish  and  inten- 
tion to  make  the  word  “America”  truly  a national  name, 
as  distinct  from  the  continental  name,  with  the  hope 
that  by  some  means  or  other  the  public  sense  of  this 
people  might  be  so  brought  out,  that  hereafter  we  might 
use  the  word  America  in  a national  sense  only,  and  never 
in  a continental  sense.  Whether  this  were  a vain  hope 
time  will  show.  But  that  it  \yas  njade  deliberately,  and 
persevered  in,  we  have  abundant  evidence.  So  long  ago 
as  1842,  one  of  us  attempted  to  draw  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject by  a paper  published  in  a journal  of  great  circu- 
lation and  distinction  at  the  time,  from  which,  with 
your  leave,  I will  read  an  extract.  The  object  of  the 
writer  was,  after  showing  the  confusion  that  natu- 
rally resqlted  frpm  the  use  of  the  word  in  two  senses,  to 
bring  out  aq  expression  of  the  people  in  favor  of  nation- 
alizing the  word  “ America.”  ‘ (Mr.  F.  then  read  the  ex- 
tract Irom  the  Democratic  Review,  Nov.  1842.)  Now  the 
specific  wish  was  to  give  the  name  of  Columbia  to  the 
continent,  and  it  was  proposed  to  do  [so  by  introducing  it 
into  school-boplfs  and  iqaps,  and  the  qpiniqn  expressed 
that  from  our  national  pre-eminence,  the  name  if  adopted 
by  us,  might  be  adopted  by  the  people  south  of  us,  and 
then  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  instances  were  given 
when  similar  changes  had  beep  thus  made.  For  in- 
stance, the  great  coqtiqeqt  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  called 
“ Australia,”  had  been  lqng  known  as  New  Holland. 
The  change  was  produced  fiy  British  geographers. 


Some  man  Degan  n— it  got  into  school-books,  and  at  last 
was  adopted  by  acts  of  Parliament  and  by  th6  world.  That 
is  the  way  all  such  changes  begun,  and  that  is  the  way 
! they  generally  end.  Wnen  this  motion  was  made  in 
; the  Historical  Society,  with  the  view  of  getting  up  some 
more  formal  sanction  to  some  such  movement  as  that, 
the  committee  went  to  work  in  earnest  to  see  if  it 
could  be  done.  It  is  due  to  them  to  say,  that  they  were 
opposed  by  declarations  represented  as  universal,  that  it 
; was  utterly  impracticable  to  change  the  namq  of  the 
continent— that  w ft  might  give  cursives  whatsoever 
name  we  pleased  ; but  that  to  givo  a name  to  others,  and 
effect  the  language  of  other  nations,  was  a thing  not  to  be 
dreamed  of  by  one  in  his  senses.  To  show  how  strong  was 
this  feeling.  I will  give  an  illustration  from  one  of  the 
magazines.  The  writer,  after  comparing  these  two  plans, 
says — “ We  give  our  vote  for  Apalachia — first,  because 
it  is  distinctive.  America  is  not,  and  cannot  be  made  so. 
We  may  legislate  as  much  as  we  please,  but  it  is  no 
name,  properly  so  called,  unless  we  oould  take  it  away 
from  other  regions.  South  America  is  so,  and  will  be  so.” 
If  there  is  any  force  in  that  reasoning,  what  is’ the  conse- 
quence? Nothing  but  that  the  Committee  should  re  com  ■> 
mend  a name  for  the  country  itself,  i need  not  say 
whether  the  Committee  was  operated  on  by  these  objec- 
tions. For  one,  I maintain  that  we  can  change  the  name 
of  the  continent.  That  is  the  history  of  the  movement 
of  this  society.  Let  us  go  back  from  this  and  look  at  the 
state  of  the  case  now  that  the  report  lias  been  made.  It 
is  to  be  disposed  qf by  the  society.  Bqfqrq  itbq,  1 of  qs  go 
back  and  consider  the  state  of  the  case.  How  does  it 
stand?  Of  all  the  nations  of  the  eartlqthe  United  States  of 
America  is  the  only  one  at  this  moment  that  cannot  point 
to  one  word  to  designate  its  nationality.  France — Eng- 
land— Scotland — Ireland — Belgium — Netherlands — Den- 
mark—Sweden— Norway — Russia — Poland — (by the  way 
the  only  thing  that  kqpt  that  people  together  y,ras  that  na- 
tional appellation — that  one  word  was  a stronger  bond 
of  union  than  anything  else) — Austria — Switzerland — 
Spain — Portugal — every  nation  has  its  own  name.  We 
have  not.  (A  long  pause,  Mr.  F.  being  apparently  deep- 
ly affeqtgd, whilst  Mr.  Hoffman  blew  his  nose  three  times 
in  sympathy).  That  is  to  say?  we  have  no  national  name, 
unless  you  assume  that  the  Avoid  “ America’:  is  the  na- 
tional name  of  this  country.  Now,  under  these  circutn- 
stances,  what  ought  we  to  do?  (Another  lqng  pause.) 
Ought  we,  as  some  wU}  have  it,  tg  rest  contented 
that  we  are  the  principal  anu  strongest  people  qn  this 
continent — that  we  are  the  Americans  par  excellence,  to 
use  the  language  of  some  gentleman,  ana  that,  therefore, 
that  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  us  ? That’s  begging  the 
whole  question.  It  is  assuming  that  a national  name  is 
of  no  consequence  so  long  as  you  can  by  any  description 
designat  e-  the  people  or  the  country.  What  is  a national 
name  l (Profound  sensation.)  It  is  one  word  signifying 
a country,  and  nothing  else.  If  that’s  not  the  definition, 
I know  of  none.  Now,  I rmy  that  ^America”  does  pot 
signify  this  country!  Let  me  give  an  "instance  which 
will  prove  it.  Is  there  a single  inhabitant  of  this  country 
in  Montreal,  in  speaking  of  returning  to  this  country, 
would  say  lie  was  gum, l m America  ? Not  one.  but  if 
i the  case  were  this  that  Americfe.  was  the  naiiie  of  the 
continc:,r  and  oi  me  country,  in  tire  same  sense  that 
. New  York-’  is  the  name  ot  the  city  and  the  Statej  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ? Confusion,  certainly,  just 
as  we  see  is  the  case  in  this  city  from  its  name  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  .State,  and  which  ought  to  be  changed 
— yes,  and  I hepe  it  will  be  changed— (with  emphasis— 
another  sympathetic  sensation  in  the  “Committee.”)  But 
tenfold  multiplied  js  this  confusiqn  w hen  We  come  to  the 
case  of  the  continent.  Np\v,'iiqw  great  that  is  I will  take 
occasion  to  show7  by  reference  to  some  books  taken  from 
your  library.  And  l do  this,  not  that  It  appears  to  inc 
matter  of  the  least  doubt,  for  the  idea  that  America  i- 
the  name  of  this  country  is  n idea  which  1 would  have 
deemed  adt  t9  l>$  entertained  for  a moment  by  any  edu- 
cated mo.n,  had  i not  heard  it  repeated  so  often  during 
this  discussion.  Here  is  a catalogue  of  the  library  of 
Coqgipss.  fje rq  is  a head  cf  “ American  newspapers;” 
and  under  if  are  newspapers  published  in  Spanishi  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba.  Now,  are  they  or  are  they  not  “Ameri- 
can newspapers  ?”  If  they  are  American,  that  term  does 
not  necessarily  designate  the  people  of  this  couutrv 
or  what  exists  here.  And  if  not,  I have  proved 
my  case.  Let  us  go  a little  further.  Here 
iis  “ Murray’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography  a part  of  it 
is  devoted  tq  “ America,”  running  through  nearly  600 
pages,  of  which  the  United  Stades  have  about  two,  the 
rest  being  deyoted  to  British,  Spanish,  Russian  America, 
and  I don’t  know  what  else.  Here  is  “American  Anti- 
quities,” by  D.  W.  Bradford,  a member  of  this  society, 
and  a book  of  high  authority.  Are  they  “ American” 
Antiquities  or  not  ? By  looking*  at  the  book,  you  will 
see  at  once  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  any  thing  but  the 
antiquities  of  the  whole  continent.from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Arctic  Sea.  Here,  also,  is  a catalogue  of  the  “ Loganian 
Library”’  where  it  is  I don't  know.  [A Member — Phila- 
delphia] Under  the  head  ol  “ American  Histories,”  one 


3. 

ol  the  books  lirst  enumerated,  is  a work  devoted  to  the 
Indian  tribes.  In  the  Democratic  Review,  in  five  articles 
referring  to  “ American”  productions,  there  is  no  sort  of 
reference  to  the  United  States.  Now, they  tell  us  that  in 
foreign  newspapers  “ America”  is  used  to  signify  this 
country.  Here  is  the  official  newspaper  of  Prussia,  and 
in  it  you  will  always  find  the  United  State&^eferred  to  as 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  Are  we  North 
Americans  or  Americans ? Is  North  America  our  na- 
tional name,  or  America?  How  is  it  amongst  ourselves. 
Here  is  the  protest  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  in 
relation  to  resolutions  passed  by  that  of  South  Carolina 
It  begins — “ We  address  the  States  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Federal  Union.”  Was  that  right  or  wrong  ? Malte 
Brun  devotes  his  fifth  volume  entirely  to  “ America,” 
but  not  one-tenth  of  it  relates  to  this  country.  De  Tocque- 
ville  wrote  a book  on  this  country.  Let  me  see  how  very 
definite  is  the  language  of  De  Tocqueville.  In  his  first 
volume,  page  350 — it’s  not  here — this  is  the  second  vo- 
lume— but  I meant  to  refer  to  a passage,  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  explain  something  peculiarly  relating  to  our- 
selves, and  in  it  he  uses  the  expression  “ Anglo-Ameri- 
can,” and  no  other  as  designating  this  part  of  America. 
Bancroft  is  deservedly  one  of  the  most  regarded  of  our 
historians,  and  uniformly,  throughout  all  his  volumes  the 
word  ‘"America”  is  scarcely  ever  used  in  a national 
sense.  ^American”  the  adjective, occurs  often,  but  “Ame- 
rica” scarcely  ever.  In  his  3d  volume,  in  the  chapter  on 
American  races  and  American  Indians,  the  word  is  used 
a dozen  times  in  a page,  and  never  in  reference  to  any- 
thing that  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  this  country. 
Prescott  is  the  author,  of  all  others,  most  guarded  in  the 
use  of  the  word.  “New  World”  is  generally  the  ex- 
pression used  by  him  to  designate  the  continent.  The 
word  America  rarely  escapes  him,  except  when  quoting- 
from  Humboldt,  or  some  other  authority.  What  shall 
we  do?  (Sensation.)  Is  it  desirable  to  do  anything? — 
(Mr.  Hoffman  adjusted  his  spectacles  with  an  air  of  great 
determination.)  I take  it  for  granted  that  every  one  will 
admit  that  if  any  thing  can  be  done,  something  ought  to 
be  done.  A national  name,  all,  I suppose,  should  agree, 
is  desirable.  Either  of  these  plans  are  before  us — the 
continent  and  the  country  have  now  a common  language 
— tho  same  name — you  must  either  appropriate  the  name 
of  America  and  gjyp  the  continent  some  other  designa- 
tion, or  leave  the  eqntln.ent  jjs  present  designation, 
and  give  some  specific  name  to  ifris  portion  ol 
the  country.  Now,  the  report  presents  both  of 
these  alternatives.  At  page  five,  the  Committee  Say— 
“ it  would  be  a memorable  instance  of  the  justice,  with 
which  Time  rewards  truo  greatness,  if,  after  the  lapse  ol 
three  centuries,  during  which  the  old  world  had  acqui- 
esced in  the  wrong  to  Columbus,  the  first  great  empire 
established  in  the  New  World,  which  his  genius  and  dar- 
ing laid  open  to  the  Old,  should  illustrate  its  first  centu- 
ry of  dominion  by  restoring  his  name  to  the  hemisphere. 
We  wish  it  were  reserved  to  this  country  to  do  itself  and 
Columbus  justice,  by  an  act  so  sublime.  And  we  do  not 
despair  of  yet  seeing  his  name  borne  by  the  southern  con- 
tinent, as  distinguished  from  the  northern,  while  the  lat- 
ter retains  the  name  of  America.  But  a change  of  the  name 
J of  the  continent  would  require  the  concurrence  of  other 

I'.ftMouf  which  it  38  lit  i«)  imfTqlsIltlp  to  tshtam.  In  jSUt 

view'  i Spaciiia  geo||«piucal  name  % this  country  lsi  ill- 
dispe. notable.  Wher*n  should  it  be  found?  It  should  be 
found  in  sotfr;  of  tho£e  great  natural  features,  the  dternal 
works  of  the  Almighty,  which  mah  cannot  remove  or 
change,  and  which  belong  to  the  whole  country.  It  must 
be  sought  in  our  mountains,  or  our  lakes,  or  our  rivers. 
If  we  look  there,  we  find  ono,  and  only  one,  sufficiently 
national  yjid  unappropriated,  the  Alleganian  or  Apala- 
chian  chfiin  of  mountains,  that  vast  chain  which  sees  on 
its  easte  rn  declivities  the  States  of  the  Atlantic,  and  casts 
i its  shadow  westward  to  the  Father  of  Rivers.  The  Chippe- 
wan,  ov  Rocky  Mountains,  our  only  other  great  range, 

I are  to  o little  familiar  to  us.  No  one  of  the  northern  lakes  is 
national  enough.  And  our  only  national  river,  with  its  tri- 
butaries, has  already  given  name  to  six  of  our  States,  Mis- 
sissippi,Arkansas,  Missouri,  Tennessee, Ohio  and  Illinois.” 
Now,  we  present  to  the  society  these  two  alternatives. 
We  leave  you  to  judge  between  the?r\.  We  only  put  it 
that  according  to  the  information  we  receive,  it  is  deem- 
ed impracticable  to  change  the  name  of  the  contim  nt.  It 
may  not  be  our  opinien.  it  is  not  mine.  I doubt  if  it  be 
that  oi  tb _•  other  members  of  the  committee.  But  admit- 
ted the  objection,  and  in  that  view  sought  for  the  best 
designation  of  this  country.  Now,  in  reference  to  that  I 
maintain  that  the  word  “ Alleghania”  is  most  significant 
and  appropriate.  It  is  not  from  the  notion  that  the  Alle- 
glmiiia  Indians  necessarily,  or  did,  in  fact,  cover  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  country;  but  is  from  the  blended 
nc‘i  n,  if  I may  so  term  it,  of  that  immense  chain  of 
mountains  which  pervades  the  continent,  and  which, 
whether  it  got  its  name  from  the  tribe,  or  gave  the  name 
to  it,  is  perfectly  immaterial.  There  was  a race  of  In- 
dians, now  extinct — more  ancient  than  any — which  have 
left  few  traces  of  their  existence,  but  these  very  remark- 


able,  consisting  of  mounds  spread  over  me  country,  and  ! 
two  remarkabls  words— “ Alleghania”  and  “ Apalachia'1  I 
— original  words,  which,  as  I am  informed  by  Mr.  Galla-  •• 
tin,  cannot  be  translated  by  any  Indian  dialect  now 
known — a case  similar  to  that  presented  in  England, 
where  the  only  traces  of  the  language  of  the  original 
natives  of  the  island  are  to  be  found  on  the  highest  peaks 
of  tho  mountains  of  Wales.  But  that  is  enough  with  re- 
gard to  the  Indians.  Now,  gentlemen  may  cavil  about 
the  word — that  it  is  not  a sonorous  word — that  a better 
can  be  got.  That  may  be.  So  far  as  we  can  discover,  it 
is  the  most  significant  of  all  words  to  designate  this  por- 
tion of  the  country.  I feel  the  full  force  of  the  objection 
that  it  does  not  designate  the  portion  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  But  I say  that  it  does  designate  the  greatest 
portion  of  our  territorial  limits,  and  whether  if  be  ever 
1 adopted  or  not,  it  certainly  may  be  a very  appropriate 
designation  in  works  of  science,  to  be  used  for  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  country.  You  may,  if  you  like, 
take  the  other  alternative,  and  do  nothing.  You  may  take 
that  which  we  have  recommended-  Wo  would  be  happy 
to  see  the  society  adopt  the  resolution,  that  “America” 
is  the  distinctive  national  name  of  this  country,  and  that 
geographers  and  others  be  recommended  to  use  the  word 
“Columbia”  to  designate  the  continent.  But  if  the  so- 
ciety be  not  prepared  now,  for  that,  we  ask  if  it  be  not  of 
some  consequence  to  have  some  special  designation  for 
this  portion  of  the  continent,  and  if  so,  whether  anv  hot- 
ter one  than  “Alleghania”  can  be  found  ? "We  commit 
| this  matter,  then,  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  society. 
If  that  judgment  be  entirely  In,  favor  of  the  word  “Amer- 
ica,” we  shall  be  ygry  happy  to  concur.  Or,  if  the  society  I 
prefer,  10  take  no  action,  we  are  equally  agreeable.  All 
we  ask  is,  accept  the  “report” — discharge  the  committee 
— and  resolve  that  you  neither  adopt  nor  reject  the  pro- 
position,“but  leave  the  whole  subject  to  the  future  action 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Field  then  resumed  his  sggt, 


W.  B.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  then  addressed  the  Society. 
He  said  : l had  determined  to  take  no  part  in  this  discus- 
sion, and  my  hesitation  in  rising  to  address  you  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  certainty  that  any  remarks  1 
may  make  must  necessarily,  after  the  yery  learned  and 
elaborate  statement  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, entirely  disappoint  the  expectations  of  those  who 
p,robably  expect  at  least  to  hear  that  which  is  considered 
the  popular  side,  sustained  with  equal  force.  After  hear- 
ing the  letters  and  replies  returned  to.  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Society,  and  looking  at  the  form  in  which 
that  communication  wept  before  the  wo.rld,  giving  it  a 
sort  of  semi-official  aspect,  I did  not  feel  that  1 could 
with  justice  to  myself,  either  as  an  Amerioan — a title 
which  I hope  always  to  retain,  or  as  a member  of  this 
Society,  give  a silent  vote  on  this  question.  And 
since  the  last  meeting  I have  prepared  some  resolutions, 
expressing  my  own  views  on  the  subject,  and  what,  as 
far  as  I can  gather,  are  the  views  of  a large  majority  of 
the  Society,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  the  country  at 
large.  Before  offering  these  resolutions,  however*  I 
beg  to  premise  that  I take  for  granted  tliat  no  person 
here  present  will  suppose Vthat  any  remarks  made  in 
these  resolutions  arc  intended  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
be  disrespectful  cither  to  the  learned  jurist,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  or  to  his  associates  who  have  acquired 
reputation  and  added  greatly  to  tho  honor  of  American 
literature.  I am  very  sure  that  the  Society  is  under 
great  obligations  to  them,  not  only  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  they  have  presented  their  views,  but  also  from 
the  circumstance  that  public  attention  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States  has  thus  been  directed  to  this  society, 
showing  that  a very  high  estimate  is  placed  on  every- 
thing that  emanates  from  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. (Murmurs  of  satisfaction  and  applause,)  It  ap- 
pears to  me  on  examining  this  report,  that  there  are  three 
poiVits  which  it  is  important  to  take  into  consideration — 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  first  to  decide  whether  or  not  we 
have  a national  name— whether  it  be  a suitable  one— and, 
thirdly,  if  we  are  now  to  go  in  quest  of  a new  name — if 
we  are  to  be  baptized  for  the  first  time,  whether  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Committee  is  one  worthy  of  adoption-  I 
shall  not  examine  these  matters  in  detail,  gwarc  that  se- 
veral gentlemen  are  present  who  are  much  more  compe- 
tent than  myself  tg  dischsS  this  subject.  I shall  there- 
fore make  but  a few  cursory  remarks  on  these  matters, 
taking  up  the  last  point  first.  I would  ask  this  society 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  term  Allegha- 
nia, giving  it  the  most  extensive  range  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable, is  co-extensive  with  the  United  States  of  America? 

I will  not  enter  into  any  conside.ratign  of-  ‘the  point 
whether  it  is  likely  be  confounded  with  other  terms 
by  the  pntutored  people  of  Europe,  for  whose  especial 
benefit  and  relief  this  change  is,  I understand,  chiefly  in- 
tended. A r.ew  territory — a new  empire  has  grown  up 
in  Africa  to  which  the  designation  of  “ Algeria”  has 
been  given,  and  if  there  be  any  apprchensio.p  of  our  be- 
ing confounded  with  the  Patagonians,  is  there  pot  greater 
I danger,  if  we  assume  the  name  of  “ Alleghania,”  of  our^ 


being  confounded  with  the  mongrel  French,  who  plant 
themselves  in  Africa  ? (Laughter.)  Hut  this  is  matter 
of  little  importance  It  seems  to  me,  that  in  this  mat- 
ter, the  learned  jurist,  while  studying  the  works  of  that 
distinguished  author  from  whom  the  idea  first  emanated, 
has  not  been  somewhat  carried  away  by  his  imagina- 
tion— whether  he  has  not  slept  with  Rip  V an  Winkle, 
and  adopted  a designation  which  half  a century  a^o 
might  have  been  well  enough,  but  which  is  now  really 
no  characteristic  designation  at  all  (A  lgvgh.)  In- 
deed, at  that  tirr.  ir.  o far  from  embracing,  the  wnoie  range 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains  diyi-iing'thkt'te^ritofy,  the 
waters  of  which  flow  on  one  side  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
on  the  other  into  tbd'  Mississippi,  our  empire  was  con- 
; fined  to  a narrow  slip  comparatively  on  this  side.  Since 
then  the  country  has  madp  imraens  J strides,  not  only  by 
territory  acquired  by  convention  or  by  treaty,  but  by  the 
i progic  - of  emigration  and  civilization.  And  without 
having  any  reference  at  this  moment  to  what  we  ac- 
quire*: by  the  Louisiana  treat}’,  or  referring  to  any  ques- 
tion which  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  such  o socie- 
ty, as  to  the  propriety  of  certain  measures  adopted  by  the 
last  Congress — (sensation) — "till  we  know  as  :-n  historical 
fact,  that  our  territory  has  e^iendeU  over  ■<%  lavg^'pori  ion 
even  pf  that  country  lying ;i  the/liulf  cf-  Mexico,  W e 
know  also  'that  even  at  the  time  of  tne  Declaration  In- 
dependence, our  rights  extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  !i 
we  gQ  %ck  tQ  thp  charters  grants  1 by  the  Charleses  : ;.d 
Jame-e'  we  will  find  that  the  chartered  provinces  extend- 
ed to  the  Pacific.  -Most  assuredly  there  is  not  one  that 
would  be  willing  to  give  color  to  the  report  of-  the  ci 
decant  government  paper  somo  tig}-  since  .that  this  society 
had  up  by  B^tish  gold,  apd  pppraied  on  by 

Sir  liobert  Peel, to  strengthen  his  claims  to  the  Oregon.— 
(Laughtqr.)  But  1 kHOWfrqih  my  former  reminiscences 
that  one  oi  the  strongest  claims  pressed  by  our  nego- 
tiators was  that  our  right  to  the  Oregon  was  founded  on 
these  colonial  grants — grants  by  which  the  British  gov- 
ernment are  forever  estopped  from  denying  our  rig  lit  to 
that  territory.  And  if  a name  is  so  important  as  it  is 
considered  by  the  learned  Committee,  may  not  the  very 
change  of  name  proposed  be  looked  upon  as  a cgnfessipn 
that  these  rights,  which  v;e  hay*  assumed' ever  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  are  not  real — that  they  may 
thus  be  invalidated  by  our  own  action?  In  such  a mo- 
ment as  this,  when  a single  straw  may  turn  the  force  of 
a negotiation,  especially  if  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion and  decision  of  an  umpire,  it  strikes  me  as  all 
important  that  every  part  of  the  American  people— 
that  the  savans  of  the  cpqntry,  at  all  events, 
should  do  nothing  to  invalidate  the  territorial  claims  of 
pur  country.  That  is  sufficient  to  show  me  that  “ Alle- 
ghania’  is  not  a proper  term.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
prospective  claims  which  America  must  have  upon  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  growing  out  of  the  natural 
course  of  events  and  the  superiority  of  that  Anglo-Saxon 
race.which  always  seems  to  be  destined  to  dispossess  in- 
ferior races,  which  lias  at  all  events  the  same  right  and 
title  to  do  so,  that  the  first  European  settlers  of  this  con- 
tinent had  to  possess  it  against  the  aborigines.  I do  not 
know  what  may  hereafter  happen,  but  I know  that  a 
most  important  island  lying  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
which  every  one  must  feel  ought  and  must  belong  to  the 
United  States,  has  been  the  subject  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble apprehension,  lest  it  should  fall  into  tap  possession  of 
some  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe.  In  the 
hands  of  Spain  there  is  little  danger,  but  possessed  by 
France  or  England,  the  danger  would  he  of  the  most  im- 
minent character,  and  one  compared  with  which  annexa- 
tion would  be  looked  on  as  a small  evil.  (A  laugh.) 
Now,  I would  ask  the  society,  supposing  the  United 
States  possessed,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  he,  of  Cuba, 
whether  any  man,  looking  at  our  country  under  such 
circumstances,  could  consider  this  name  of  Alleghania 
a designation  descriptive  of  the  country  ? I state  these 
things  not  with  the  view  of  discussing  them  jas  a po- 
litician. I state  what  has  happened  historically, 
and  what  must  as  necessarily  follow  the  present  coil 
dition  of  things,  as  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  In 
such  a state  of  things  is  it  wise  or  expedient  in  this  coun- 
try to  place  itself  in  opposition  to  the  current  of  events, 
and  to  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try |?  (Applause.)  But  it  has  been  suggested,  and  I 
trust  the  learned  Chairman  of  the  Committee  will  par- 
don me  in  commenting  upon  it — that  even  when  Rome 
possessed  the  greater  portion  of  Europe,  her  armies  were 
still  called  “Roman” — her  fleets  vrerp  stjH  designated 
“Roman/5  But  here  is  seen  the  happy  distinction  be- 
tween ours  and  all  other  republics  that  have  existed  be- 
fore our  time;  and  it  is  that  consideration  which  satisfies 
me  that  we  have  now  got  the  name  of  all  others  th  t 
most  emphatically  expresses  our  condition — adapted  to 
our  condition — and  which  we  can  never  change  but  for 
the  worse.  Rome,  however,  extended  her  empire— it 
was  still  central  Roman  power  that  governed.  Not  so 
with  this  country.  We,  by  a happy  union  of  the  federa- 
tivc  and  representative  systerri,  can  go  on  extending  our-  J 


selves  almost  indefinitely, without  depriving  me  most  dis~ 

m!‘ttClUne1  ‘J1?  t,enchts  anJ  advantages  of  self-govcrn- 
meat.  But  that  is  a system  founded  upon  entire  and  per 
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forma,  wnen  they  become  united  ii,  this  great  con- 
federacy , are  willing  to  bo  citizens  of  the  United  States 
—they  expect  to  be  citizens  Of  the  Unitod  States— they 
will  be  proud  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But 
how  long  would  we  retain  their  allegiance  if  they  were 
obe  called  citizens  of  New  England,  or  citizens  of  “Al- 

leghama.  U you  apply  to  them  any  appellation,  how- 

ever  extensive,  which  is  different  from  that  designator 
of  the  whole  country,  how  can  you  blond  them  111  ini 
state  and  feeling  of  equality  1 As  it  regards  the  questibn 
of  expediency,  I have  had  some  little  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  my  own  life,  to  be  placed  in  situations  where 
H any.  confusion  naturally  grew  out  ofthe  use  ofthe  pre^ 

o.Qslsjrn&tidii  of  i\w.  eonnO  f>  > ] whoiihl  \u>\$  it. 
f$u(  I have  seep  no  such  confuslofi,  and  I believe  the  ex- 
perience df  the  gentleman  beside  me  (General  Tall- 
madge)  will  confirm  mine.  Americans  Who  come  from 
the  United  States,  are  emphatically  Americans,  and  no 
individual,  unless,  perhaps,  some  untutored  person  would 
confound  them  with  the  people  of  Hayti,  and  believe  all 
Americans  to  be  black  because  there  are  Africans  in  this 
country.  The  “American  minister” — the  “ Peruvian 
minister” — the  titles  are  quite  distinct,  and  there  is  no 
confusion.  The  title  “United  States  of  America,”  is  one 
proudly  distinctive.  In  the  most  solemn  manner  in  the 
Constitution,  we  have  designated  ourselves  as  the  “peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America,”  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a century,  we  have  maintained  this  title  in  an 
honorable  manner,  amongst  the  nations  ofthe  earth.  To 
change  that  glorious  name  would  be  suicidal.  We  should 
then  cease  to  be  the  people  under  whom  Washington 
conquered.  Indeed,  I take  it  for  granted,  that  no  man, 
with  any  cherished  associations  of  his  revolutionary  an- 
cestry, would,  for  any  consideration,  change  this  name. 

I now  face  a gentleman  (Mr.  John  Jay)  who  has  an  hon- 
orable name.  Would  he  be  willing  to  have  it  recorded 
that  his  ancestor  was  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  “Allegha- 
nia,”  and  not  ofthe  United  states  of  America  ? (Applause.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  resolutions 
F oposed  by  the  committee,  and  to  insert  others  which  be 
proposed  embodying  the  remarks  just  reported. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mason. — 1 would  be  very  sorry  if  we 
were  diverted  from  the  original  issue  by  any  new 
resolutions.  The  issue  is  presented  with  great  precision 
in  the  resolutions  ofthe  committee,  and  let  the  vote  be 
taken  on  that. 

A division  was  here  called  for  on  Mr.  Lawrence’s  reso- 
lutions. 

The  President  explained  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Mason  asked  for  a more  perfect  understanding  of 
the  order. 

Mr.  Philip  Hone— I beg  your  pardon— what  is  the 
question  ? 

The  President  again  stated  it. 

Mr.  Hone — I hope  Mr.  Lawrence’s  motion  will  be  laid 
on  the  table.  Let  the  vote  be  taken  on  the  original  ques- 
tion. 


Mr.  Duf.r — Why,  by  adopting  Mr.  Lawrence’s  motion 
we  reject  tho  original  resolutions  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  possible.  (Applause)  9 

A Member — What  is  the  question  ! (A  laugh.) 

Another — Mr.  Lawrence’s  motion  only  goes  to  strike 
out. 

Dr.  Matthews — Is  that  the  whole  motion  ? 

Mr.  Field — Yes. 

Mr.  Hone — By  adopting  Mr.  Lawrence’s  motion,  we 
only  postpone  judgment.  But  I wish  the  question  decided 
at  once  and  for  ever.  I glory  in  the  name  of  an  American 
citizen,  and  I don’t  want  my  birthright  taken  away.  I 
move  that  the  resolutions  lie  on  the  table.  (Some  con- 
fusion.) 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Hoffman — There  is  a great  deal  of 
misapprehension  about  this  matter.  We  don’t  pretend  to 
give  a new  name  to  the  country,  but  we  wish  simply  to 
suggest  to  the  natural  historian,  to  the  geographer,  and 
to  tho  man  of  science,  a designation  for  the  country  that 
will  obviate  the  confusion  that  now  exists.  Without  in- 
tending any  disrespect  to  any  one,  I beg  to  offer  a series 
of  resolutions  that,  in  my  opinion,  will  expose  the  misap- 
prehension that  exists.  They  are  these: 

1.  Resolved,  That  though  a well  defined  nomenclature 
may  be  important  in  every  branch  of  physical  science, 
mere  territorial  nomenclature  is  not  of  sufliient  conse- 
quence in  geography,  history  and  general  literature,  to 
claim  the  serious  attention  of  this  society.  (Laughter.) 

2.  Resolved,  That  tho  word  “ American,”  as  applied  by 
act  of  Congress  to  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
and  the  newspapers  of  Cuba  (see  Congressional  catalogue 
of  American  newspapers,  Lib.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.)  and  as 

! used  in  works  of  Natural  History,  for  the  indigenious 
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products  alike  of  Mexico,  New  Jersey  and  Labrador, 
does  not  lead  to  any  inconvenience  of  any  moment,  in 
either  literature  or  science  or  commercial  statistics. 

3,  Resolved,  That  the  term  “ Alleghanian  System  ” as 
applied  by  the  eminent  geographer,  Balbi,  (Abrige  de 
Geographie,  pp.951,  952)  to  the  highlands  of  this  coun- 
try, from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  that  of  Mexico,  is 
not  considered  by  this  society  as  an  appropriate  territo- 
rial term  for  either  the  mountains  or  the  valleys  of  this 


country. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  recommendation  of  the  word 
Alleghania,  or  any  other  term  intended  to  embrace  ge- 
nerically  the  valleys  and  plains  as  well  as  mountains  of 
this  country,  and  used  by  writers  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  phrase  New  England  is  now  applied  to  a portion  of 
our  territory,  is  a useless  suggestion  and  meets  with  no 
favor  from  this  society.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr,  Hone— I would  move  that  these  resolutions  also 
lie  on  the  table,  unless  they  be  extended  by  the  author 
into  two  duodecimo  volumes,  so  that  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading  another  delightful  book  from  that 
quarter  (Laugh.) 

Mr.  Chauncey  made  a few  pertinent  remarks  against 


the-rresolutions  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Mason  asked  again  what  was  the  question? 

The  President  again  stated  it. 

Mr.  Hone  wished  iho  resolutions  of  M.  Lawrence  to 
lie  on  the  table.  I don’t  want  to  maim  this  ciiild — I 
wan?  to  kill  it  right  oft'.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Duer— I want  some  light  on  the  poirA  0f  order. 
Professor  McVickar  moved  that  the  whole  matter  be 
postponed  till  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  in  No- 
vember. Courtesy  to  those  whose  opinion  had  been  ask- 
ed, recommended  that  course. 

Judge  Jones — I regret  exceedingly  that  the  opinions 
of  any  societies  or  individuals  were  solicited.  However 
we  have  now  a duty  to  perform  by  correcting  as  far  as 
i possible  the  evil  that  has  been  done.  (Applause.)  Let 
j us  get  rid  of  the  whole  thing  at  once.  I am  opposed  to 
i any  postponement. 

Gen.  Tallmadge — I was  very  sorry  that  other  and  im- 
material business  prevented  us  from  disposing  of  this 
matter  at  the  last  meeting.  1 therefore  hope  it  will  be 
disposed  of  paw.  t consider  the  project  of  changing  the 
nama  oi  this  country  as  most  ridiculous  and  absurd. 

\ What,  to  change  the  name  of  our  country — our  baptismal 
name — to  change  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, for  which  Washington  faugtiti — to,  surrender  that 
glorious  name  for  t\\e  ignomjnio.us  name  of  the  driest 
river  in  our  land,  or  the  most  barren  mountain  in  the 
whole  country  ! (Laughter  and  applause.)  The  name 
we  now  have  is  a glorious  one,  and  singularly  happy.  If 
we  change  it,  we  may  write  “lehabod"'  on  our  walls,  and 
say  that  the  glory  has  departod.  But  I don't  wish  to  fall 
j into  prolixity  of  amplication  (a  laugh)  and  therefore  I 
I hope  it  will  be  resolved  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  hold 
this  matter  under  discussion. 

Mr.  John  Jay  was  about  rising  when  the  last  speaker 
got  the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  yeriorable 
jurist  who  spoke  a few  minutes  before,  fn  expressing 
his  regret  that  the  opinion  of  others  had  been  solicited, 
he  seemed  lo  cast  some  reflection  on  the  Secretary. 

Judge  Jonfs— Oh  ! no.  It  was  imposed  upon  you  as 
a duty — 1 regretted  that  it  was. 

• Mr.  Jay  then  read  the  resolution  authorising  the  Sec- 
j retary  to  send  copies  oi  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to 
: the  societies  with  which  they  were  in  correspondence. 

A Member-  When  was  that  resolution  passed  ? 

The  Secretary  . — On  the  first  of  April. 

A Member.— A most  appropriate  day  1 (Loud  laugter.) 
Mr.  Jay.— I think  it  is  due  to  those  societies  that  liav-'* 
been  addressed  to  await  their  replies.  Allow  me  also 
to  remark,  that  in  my  judgment  the  committee  are  by  no 
means  deserving  of  censure.  The  idea  of  changing  the 
name  of  the  country  is  net  necessarily  an  unpr. 
idea.  Mr,  Clay  say  In  hi3'  letter,  that  he  sh<v.  , M . 
the  name  o.t  ‘Washington”  was  given  t<  t 
jMr.  Vaiv  #uren  also  fronted  the  id<  l with  respect  1 
hope  thr  ti  e report  will  on  the  table. 

Mr.  M i30N  unfortunately  again  forgot  the  order  and 
asked  to  know  •.>  ii.u  it  was. 


i Presii  pain  poi  eiy  in 
Ms  Mason  thought  the  Secivi..- ; . ac  . impropevi y 

in  sol  i-,- ding  t:K.  opinions  of  the  sorb  ih.-s. 

A L.  P.  BuTirpa  rthe  mover  of  the  resolution  on 
which  the  Secretary,  acted).’  made  some  remarks,  and 
showed  conclusively  that  the  Sooretarv  had  acted  strict- 
ly in  accordance  with  iho  direction  of  the  society, 
professor  MoViokar’s  motion  was  then  put  and  lost. 
Mr.  F.  Dn  Peyster  then  moved  that  the  committee  be 
discharged,  and  the  subject  indefinitely  postponed. 

Dr.  Mattwews  wished  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  would,  therefore,  have  preferred  the  vote 
being  taken  on  the  original  reso.l  nfcigns.  'But  if  Mr.  Law- 
rence’s motion  was  equ|valenVto  a negative  on  the  reso- 
lutions o.i  the  co'fiimntee,  he  would  vote  for  it. 


I After  an  annnate'L  but  not  remarkably  important  dis*, 

! cussion  on  the  point  o<  order,  which  the  President  deci- 
ded by  reference  to  “ Jefferson’s  Manual^”  tho  question 
was  taken  on  Mr.  De  Peyster’s  mqtisn. 

The  President — It  seqp^s  to  be  carred. 

Mr.  Doer— >1  hope  a division  will  be  called  for — I hope 
the  resolution  will  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Hone — I hope  the  resolution  will  be  withdrawn, 
f want  to  put  this  thing  down  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner. (Applause.) 

Mr  De  Peyster — I withdraw  the  motion  then.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

P F, E£l p& n t ---The  question  now  is  on  Mr.  Lawrence’s 
motion  to  strike  out. 

The  question  was  put  and  carried. 

President — The  question  now  is  on  inserting  the  mat- 
ter proposed  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  De  Peyster — Then  I renew  my  motion  of  postpo- 
ning the  whole  matter. 

The  question  was  put  op  the  inserting  the  matter  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Lawrence.  It  was  lost. 

President WThe  question  now  is  on  the  original  reso- 
lutions of  the  committee.  (Laughter.) 

Mr,  Duer — No  ! 
i A Member — Yes! 

Another — No  ! 

Another — Yes  ! 

Another — I say,  No  ! 

Another — I say,  Yes  ! 

President — Gentlemen,  order  it?  you  please.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  original  resolu- 
tions of  the  committee, 

The  question  was  chon  put  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee  were  unanimously  negatived. 

Twenty  Voices — “Adjourn  !”  “Adjourn  !” 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned,  and  the  learned 
savans  hurried  up  stairs  to  the  sandwiches  and  coffee. 

Thus  ended  the  great,  philosophical,  learned,  exciting,, 
immortal  debate  of  the  savans  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 


Oh  ! would  some  power  the  giftic  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithors  see  us  [ 


